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Then, the rich contents of the treaties entered into by The Nether- 
lands are shown in all their diversity, a diversity which demanded a 
system of classification. Professor Van Bysinga adopted the system 
which is predominant on the European Continent so far as the law of 
each nation is concerned, and not unfamiliar to many Anglo-Ameri- 
can jurists. It divides the vast domain of law into four parts : private 
law, criminal law, constitutional law and administrative law, the latter 
embodying the rules which determine how the rights conferred upon 
individuals or bodies under the constitution are to be exercised. 

This system, generally adopted for national legislation on the 
European continent, has for the first time been completely applied to 
international law by Professor C. Van Vollenhoven, of Leyden Univer- 
sity fame, and, as already said, is the basis of Jonkheer Van Eysinga's 
book. 

Thus, the first of its four remaining chapters considers those 
treaty provisions which clearly are of a constitutional nature, inas- 
much as they invest certain bodies (existing or created for the pur- 
pose) or individuals with certain powers. Then the question is 
answered how, according to the Dutch treaties, the various national 
or international organs, either belonging to the legislative, executive, 
judiciary, or police, have to perform their task; there the "adminis- 
trative" law as contained in treaties is considered. Two final chap- 
ters give an account of the conventional provisions falling within the 
domain of private and of criminal law, the former dealing with mat- 
ters such as the contents of The Hague conventions on international 
private law, the latter with those treaty provisions by which certain 
acts are made criminal offences, or which refer to extradition. 

E. N. Van Kleffens. 



Het prijsrecht tegenover neutralen in den wereldoorlog van 1914 en 
volgende jar en. (Prize law as affecting neutrals in the World 
War of 1914 and following years.) By Dr. J. H. W. Verzijl. 
The Hague, 1917, pp. 342. 

This excellent book, as explained in the introduction, deals with 
the attitude of the belligerent Powers in the first three years of the 
late war towards neutral sea-borne commerce and traffic. It does not 
confine itself to a general investigation into the juridical regime of 
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neutral ships and neutral merchandise, but includes in its scope a 
consideration of the indirect ways in which the belligerent rights 
affected neutral interests, as, for instance, the refusal to recognize 
the immunity of enemy property under a neutral flag; the famous 
British Order in Council of March 11, 1915; the institution of "war 
zones" on the high seas; the treatment of neutral merchandise on 
board an enemy vessel when this vessel is destroyed, etc. In addition 
to this, it also comprises an examination of those questions which, 
although closely connected with the right of capture, cannot, accord- 
ing to the established doctrine, be dealt with by prize courts, as, for 
instance, the arrest of enemy subjects on board neutral ships. On 
the other hand, all questions of pure form or procedure in court are 
left aside, the author confining himself to what may be styled substan- 
tive prize law, embracing the main features of the juridical regime 
of neutral (enemy) goods on board enemy (neutral) vessels, the 
law of contraband, of blockade, of unneutral service, and some matters 
of secondary importance. However, the principal features of formal 
prize law in its stricter sense are discussed, being defined as the rules 
governing the exercise of the belligerent rights of arrest and of seizure 
of ships, and of bringing them in for adjudication by a prize court, 
all of which rules have to be observed before the matter is in the 
hands of such a court (this including questions of convoy and destruc- 
tion of neutral prizes) . 

The fertile theme expressed in the title of the book is worked out 
in four chapters. In the first of them is given an account of prize law 
and its effect on neutral commerce and shipping in the stage which it 
had reached before the war, special attention being paid to the 
Declaration of London and to the cases in which it had been applied. 

The second chapter deals with the attitude of the governments in 
the World War as regards prize law in general. It begins with the 
unsuccessful American efforts to have the Declaration of London 
recognized by the belligerents on both sides as determining their line 
of conduct in maritime warfare, and it traces the subsequent reac- 
tionary movement in matters of prize law, as embodied in a number 
of legal measures taken by the various governments. 

Chapter III scrutinizes the legal position of the prize courts in 
different countries during the late war, the author basing his conclu- 
sions on the principle of the international responsibility of the state 
by which such courts are set up, and contrasting the German system — 
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wherein the prize courts are only bound by national regulations, even 
when these are contrary to conventional or customary international 
law — with the British point of view, according to which the rules of 
international law are supreme (except over statute law?). 

In the fourth chapter the author examines the attitude both of 
belligerents and of neutrals towards special questions, as opposed to 
the more general contents of Chapter II. Here a critical account is 
given of what the various governments held as to the time during 
which the right of capture can be exercised; as to the place where, 
and the organs by which it can be done; and as to the things which 
are subject to the exercise of this right. Separate paragraphs are 
devoted to the legal position of submarines, to reprisals, blockade, 
contraband, convoy, etc. In short, an exhaustive survey is given of 
the way in which the rules contained in special chapters of the law 
of war at sea were applied. 

The book is completed by a post-scriptum relating to some points 
that arose while the book was in the press, and lists of abbreviations 
and of cases cited are added. 

It certainly was not surprising to see the author of this valuable 
book succeed Professor De Louter, whose book on "Positive Interna- 
tional Law" is well known in and outside The Netherlands, when the 
latter resigned the Utrecht chair of international law. 

E. N. Van Kleffens. 



The War with Mexico. By Justin H. Smith. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company, 1919. 2 vols., pp. xxi, 572 ; xiv, 620. $10.00. 

Mr. Smith's "Annexation of Texas," which appeared in 1911, is 
acknowledged to be the last word upon that subject, — not, of course, 
as the last word in interpretation, but definitive in results gained 
from such an examination of the archive material as really to be 
exhaustive. That work was an introduction to this larger one upon 
the Mexican "War, which now appears in two volumes, comprising 
over seven hundred pages of text and half as many of compact notes. 

A decade or more was spent in the preparation of these volumes, 
and when one reads of the mass of materials examined the years 
of preparation we know to have been busy years. The author's in- 
tention was "to obtain substantially all the valuable information 



